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LIFE OF WILLIAM FORSTER. 
(Continued from page 307.) 


With ‘the concurrence of other Yearly Meet- 
ings, ithad been concluded by the Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, the year before, to allow five of its 
Quarterly Meetings to form themselves into a 
distinct Yearly Meeting, ‘ for the States of In- 
diana, Illinois, and the western parts of Qhio ;” 
and, although the first “ Yearly Meeting of {n- 
diana ’’ was not‘opened till the 8th of Tenth 
month of the current year, yet the Friends con- 
stituting it no longer formed part of Ohio 
Yearly Meeting, about to be held at the usual 
time at Mount Pleasant. To that Yearly Meet- 
ing, thus reduced in numbers, William Forster 
now bent his course, holding several meetings 
as he went. In passing along he was, in these 
parts also, frequently pained in noticiag the sad 
effects which the departure from sound Chris- 
tian views, alluded to before, was producing on 
many minds. In reference to this he writes : 

1821. 8th mo, 22d.—I want Friends to stand 
firmly by that most noble and ¢xcellent institu- 
tion, the Bible Society. I am far from feeling 
my interest abated in its concerns, and want to 
hear that out dear friends all over England 
maintain their attachment to the Society, and 
its truly Christian object; and that, in the in- 
tercourse with serious people of other Societies 
to which it necessarily leads, they are preserved 
watchful and faithful in a consistent support of 
our peculiar testimonies. The trial is not light, 
to hear it and its objects and proceedings called 
in question ; and to bear it with meekness and 
quietness requires no small degree of Christian 
humility. t have sometimes endeavored to 
explain the object, and to plead for the general 
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circulation of Holy Scripture through its 
means. 

Could I find that the volume of Divine in- 
spiration was held in sufficient estimation by the 
members of our own Society, and that they 
trained up their children and families in the 
reading of the Bible, I believe I should be 
content. It is affecting to me to believe that 
many of these zealous ones regard English 
Friends with a jealous eye for the part they 
take in this and other good works.” 

From Mount Pleasant he went to the Still 
Water and Muskingum settlements of Friends. 

“ Barnesville, 9th month 17th.—Since the 
Yearly Meeting, besides attending some particu- 
lar meetings, we have been at six Monthly Meet- 
ings in succession, some of them very large. 
My exercises have been deep and very heavy ; 
it is but seldom that I have had to speak in the 
words of a pleasant song, or-to rejoice in the 
love and power of the Gospel. Almost in every 
place I have to make war against a formal, su- 
perficial and traditional religion, to seek to con- 
vince the people they have need of a Saviour, 
and ,to preach the Lord Jesus Christ as the 
only salvation provided for poor lost, fallen 
man. 

My companion (John Paul, a Friend in the 
station of elder, from Philadelphia) tries to 
cheer me up in hope that all is not lost—that 
here and there a few of the scattered grains 
find their way to a well-prepared soil, and that, 
perhaps, fruit may sometimes be produced to 
the praise of the great Husbandman. But [ 
searcely dare to hope, either for others or my- 
self ; all I desire is light and strength adequate 
to the work of the day, and in resignation to 
leave all the effect of my little labors to the 
Lord.” 

Pursuing his labours amonz Friends in Ohio 
during the Tenth month, he remarks :— 

‘“‘ How some uf my dear friends would smile 
to see the parcels of little spelling and picture 
books which are stowed in the black leather bag. 
It has been affecting to me to find the poor 
children so much neglected in their learniny, 
that I thought I would bring plenty of such 
little books with me; which perhaps may be 
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an inducement to the elder children to teach of Ohio. He staid there six years; then 
the younger. What a pleasure it is to me,|settled at Fairfield, between the Scioto and 
even in such trifles, to contribute to the gratifi-| Little Miami, and since that has moved two or 
cation of the dear little creatures; for in these/three times, and cleared a part, if not the 
remote situations they have little of the kind| whole, of as many farms. He is now talking 
for their entertainment. Money in these parts | of moving to a country of which we have lately 
is so scarce that there are not many Friends who| heard a high character, and which it is said is 
would think they could spare even a few cents | now settling very fast,—on the Sangamon, a 
for the purchase of a child’s book. There is a| small river tributary to the Illinois.” 
school-house attached to almost every meeting ; From these parts of Ohio, William Forster 
but in many places, in consequence of the! passed into the southern portion of the State of 
difficulty of the times, they have no master. [| Indiana, and was for several months closely en- 
find that First-day schools have been attempted! gaged among Friends in those newly-settled 
in almost every meeting within the compass of districts. Many were his privations in what 
some of the Monthly Meetings; but in many | was then then truly a wilderness country. But 
instances I fear they have not been judiciously | with all his love of refinement, and the do- 
conducted. I endeavor to do what | can to in-| mestic comforts he had been accustomed to at 
duce Friends to believe that, under proper regu-| home, the personal inconveniences to which he 
lations, and the superintendence of steady and/| was exposed were little in his estimation com- 
watchful friends, they might be held to great! pared with the grief he felt in observing that 
advantage, and that it would afford the oppor- | in many instances which came under his notice 
tunity of a little learntng to some poor children 'a very low appreciation of the blessed truths of 
who can hardly be expected to obtain it in any| the Gospel, amounting in some cases to a rejec- 
other way. Such schools would have the great | tion of them, sorrowfully prevailed. 


advantage of providing suitable employ for 
young people on First-day afternoons, instead 
of their rambling about the woods, or spending 
their time in gossiping and idle visiting; and 
it might have the happy effect of bringing the 
young people into habits of order and quietness. 
Oh! what a field is here for enlightened and | 


well-concerned Friends. _The members of our 
Society are more numerous than I expected to! 
find them. 
whole of the settlement were in profession with 
them, so that they have the opportunity of 
adopting and enforcing regulations to a degree 
that would be impracticable with us. 

I have had printed at Mount Pleasant 1,000 


copies of three of the sections in the Book of | 


Advices issued by our Yearly Meeting, viz. :— 
*‘ Advice to Parents,’ ‘ Recommendation to 
the Reading of the Seriptures,’”’ and “ Advice 
to Young People.” It so fully comprehends 
much that I have at heart, and which I am de- 
sirous as much as possible may be impressed on 
the minds of Friends, that I feel thankful to my 
dear friends for having placed me io circum- 
stances to attend to this little act of duty.” 


Crossing over to the western side of the: 
State, William Forster entered the limits of; 


the newly-formed Yearly Meeting of Indiana 
which had been held for the first time about a 
month before, at Richmond. While at Salem, 
Champaigo Co., Obio, he writes :-— 

“ Qur kind host’s history is a good specimen 
of the migratory life of some of our western 
Friends. He tells us that he cleared three or 


four different settlements iv the woods in North! 


Carolina, and twenty-four years ago he came 
and settled on the right bank of the Ohio, op- 
posite the Kenawha river, when there was but 
one family of Friends in what is now the State 


Having crossed over into the State of Illinois, 
he continues his narrative. 

“6th. Albion —We were ferried over the 
Wabash, about a quarter of a mile in width, by 
a man and two boys. I pleased myself with 
giving each of the lads a New Testament, and 
the poor man being anxious to possess the same 
treasure, I did not hesitate to gratify him. The 
poor fellow, in the aboundings of his gratitude, 


ln some places it seems as if the| offered to return the ferriage, which of course 


1 did not accept. Our road was for the first 
few miles through a very extensive canebrake. 
After traversing a more hospitable region, we 
came across two or three large prairies. Having 
, been shut up in the woods for such a length of 
time, it was gratifying beyond description to 
enjoy the extent of prospect. We were heartily 
welcomed by the landlady at Albion, who 
turned out to be our cousin Morris Birkbeck’s 
old servant. 

7th—We were stirring early, set out for 
| Wanborough, and found our way without diffi- 
| culty to Deborah Prichard’s. 1 did not delay 
| informing them of our views of a meeting with 
their little community. I went over to William 
Clark’s; both he and his wife gave me a hearty 
welcome. In about an hour their little company 


,| was generally collected, consisting of D. P. 


and her four daughters, three or four of her 
sons, W. C. and his wife, and some of their 
|children ; and our cousins, P. H. and EK. P. 
| Our cousin Morris Birkbeck and his son were 
‘from home. My heart was made very tender, 
under a sense of the undeserved mercy and 
goodness of our Heavenly Father ; and in that 
love which seeks to gather and to strengthen, I 
endeavored to be faithful to what I believed to 
be laid upon me. I trust there were some in 
whom the witness was reached. Afterwards | 
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was engaged in thanksgiving, and fervent sup- 
plication and intercession for those present and 
absent ; especially for such as had been be- 
guiled by the secret devices of the wicked one, 
and for such as had been led captive at his will, 
that these might be rescued from the hands of 
the destroyer, as brands plucked from the 
burning. They appeared kind and affectionate, 
and I enjoyed more relief than I could have| 
hoped for.” 

Keeping near the Wabash, they pursued their 
journey in Illinois to the north. 

Having re entered the State of Indiana, they 


CHILDREN IN CITIES. 
(Concluded from page 309 ) 
We are, next, to consider the calls upon the 


church through the Sabbath school as its organ. 


And here it will be necessary to call atten- 


tion to a question which has always created 
some discussion, whether or not the work of 
the Sabbath school conflicts with that of the 
family in religious training. 


For one I say positively, no; and for the 


following reasons : 


lst. There is no essential difference between 


the work of the two. The Sabbath-school aims 


pursued their course to a small settlement of | at the salvation of children and their instruction 


Friends on the eastern banks of the Wabash. 


in the Holy Scriptures. The religious training 


“After two or three hours’ travelling, we met/ of the family contemplates the same. They 
with a warm welcome from our frieud Moses | cannot therefore be divided in purpose. 


Hoggett, at his comfortable habitation on | 


Honey ( reek Prairie. 


2d. As regards any single church, there can 


Next day we had ajbe no collision between the instructions given 
meeting with Friends to some satisfaction and jin the two spheres. 


The Sabbath-school is 


relief, and spent the afternoon and evening at bone of the church’s bone, and flesh of its flesh. 
the house of an agreeable, open-hearted friend Its teachers are members of one religious com- 
on the banks of the Wabash. On Sixth-day,| munity, organized on the principle of a commun 
we had a bleak cold ride, about ten miles higher | faith in a common system. 


up the river, to Spring Creek. 


3d. It follows from what has been said that 


We were guests to our friend Benjamin , the work of the Sabbath-school is supplemen- 


Bailey and his worthy wife, who had not been} tary to that of the family. 


And it should be 


previously visited by Friends. I think they| observed here that each supplies something in 
did their very best to keep us warm ; but, the| the work of Christian training which the other 
cabin being without a wiadow, we were obliged | does uot, at least in so great a degree. In the 
to have the door open for light, and the logs Sabbath-school the methods of instruction are 
not being well plastered, it required some little | systematized. They represent the combined ex- 


watchfulness to suppress the rising of a murmur. | perience of many minds. 


The facilities are 


We had a meeting with a few Friends in the| large. The work is done by those who make it 


neighborhood in the evening, which, though | an especial study. 


The family, on the other 


not without some unpleasant interruption, was ; hand, supplies, ip a greater degree, the personal 


attended with sufficient feeling to satisfy us! 


power. It certainly appears reasonable that 


that we were pursuing the path of duty; and|these elements should work harmoniously to- 


as there is a prospect of more Friends settling 
in the neighborhood, | trust it will not be long 


among themselves. We parted from the dear 
friends in much love, early in the forenoon, 
and drove briskly along a fine road to Terre 
Haute, a small town and county-seat recently 
erected on a high bluff on the left bank of the 
Wabash. I wished to have had a meeting 
there ; but, finding there was not a suitable ac- 
commodation to be obtained, we came on with- 
out much delay to Moses Hoggett’s. 

We were at meeting again with Friends at 
Honey Creek, on First-day morning, when I 
was unusually enlarged in exercise for their 
help and preservation. 

About noon we got to our friend Joshua 
Dick’s, on Turman’s Creek, and in the evening 
had a meeting, about one mile distant, at Abner 
Hunt's, where we lodged. It is quite a new 
settlement of Friends, from the upper part of 
North Carolina ; perhaps there may be fifty in- 
dividuals, and it is but lately they have begun 
to hold a meeting.” 

(To be continued.) 





'gether, and that each sphere of instruction 


| should enhance the suceess of the other. One 
before they are encouraged to hold a meeting | 


thing is certain. The amount of family instruc- 
tion is seldom so great that the added instruc- 
tions of the Sabbath-school will be likely to 
prove injurious. 

4th. lf parents suffer the Sabbath-school in- 
struction to take the place of their owa religious 
training, they are guilty of a neglect for which 
Sabbath-school teachers least of all will thank 
them. But they cannot complain that the Sab- 
bath-school is supplanting the family, when 
they suffer the family to play little or no part 
in the religious training of the child. 

5th. Sometimes, [ grant, the Sabbath-school 
has not only to supply all the religious training 
received, but to counteract the influences of a 
home which is a hell upon earth. For this 
alone it deserves the hearty support of the 
church, and of no individuals more than the 
heads of families, since through its influence 
alone many a family will be organized on prin- 
ciples of virtue and religion, which but for the 
Sabbath-school might exhibit all the wretched- 
ness which marked the earlier years of its heads. 
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6th. If parents complain that their children 


are not under proper instruction, and that the 
work of the family is therefore not supplement- 
ed, but sometimes counteracted, the evil may 
be readily remedied by a greater personal in- 
terest in, anda more intimate acquaintance 
with, the Sabbath-school. It is not at all im- 
proper, but, on the contrary, highly commend- 
able, that you should seek to know who are 
your children’s instructors, and what instruc- 
tions they receive. 

7th. If some parents feel that they fully dis- 
charge their duty in the matter of their child- 
ren’s instruction, and therefore have no need to 
send them to the Sabbath-schvol, I ask such 


whether, in view of the inestimable results it is! 
accomplishing for thousands of others, and of| 
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child. Would you not be eager tocome from your 
home beyond the grave to fly to his rescue, and 
snatch him from the grasp of the destroyer ere 
it should betoo late forever? And yet this is 
no ideal picture. It has its thousands of coun- 
terparts at your very doors. Somebody's sons 
and daughters are thus given over in multitudes 
to the unresisted dominion of all manner of 
contamivations and lusts and abominations. 
Somebody’s children are going down to death 
without a soul to speak a word to them about 
Christ. I know not what spirits yearn over 
them from the silent land; but I know that 
the great heart of Christ yearns over them ; 
and that the church is untrue to her trust if she 
moves not to their rescue. 

The influences of city life upon these are stim- 


the fact that its instructions cannot injure, if! ulating, but stimulating to everything that is 


they cannot improve, their children, they do| 


not owe to its support the weight of their influ- 
ence, at least so much as will be thrown in its 


favor by the attendance of their own sons and | 


daughters ? 

Il. And now I must turn to the other class, 
and consider briefly a few of the influences of 
city life upon them. The street is a hard 
mother, and its children give good evidence of 
their training. The streets of our city are full 
of boys and girls, not only playing, but almost 
living there. If I had statistics at hand, I 
am sure I should startle you with the number 
of those children who are living among us un- 
reached by any but the most degrading influ- 
ences, in a state of virtual heathenism. I do 
not exaggerate when I say they may be numbered 
by thousands. This fact has been stated to you 
before several times. You have often read it 
in reports. Ido not know how I can make it 
any more forcible. The bare statement ought 
to be enough. But look simply at this as- 
pect of it. Let your eye rest upon that boy of 
yours, six or seven years of age. You have 
been so in the habit of regarding all facility of 
mental and moral training as necessary, that you 
do not always, perhaps, weigh their importance 
to him. But think of him as deprived of these. 
Suppose yourself for a moment removed from 
him, and looking upon him as spirits look, yet 
with all your fatherly solicitude still in full 
force. Suppose you should see him deprived 
of all parental, friendly counsel, separated from 
the influences of the sanctuary, out of reach 
of the Bible, deprived of all mental training, 
and given over to ignorance. Suppose you 
should see him mingling freely with the worst 
of humanity, and in intimate contact with sins 
and pollutions at whose very name you shud- 
der ; and suppose that with the clear insight of 
a spiritual essence you could see how every one 
of these fearful influences was rooting itself in 
the tender heart, with no power to check it, and 
giving already indications of a fearful harvest of 
guilt. Oh! would you not yearn over that 


bad. In rural districts poverty is more diffused. 
It comes often into closer contact with prosper- 
ity. The poor man’s cottage often adjoins the 
mansion. In cities the crime and extreme 
poverty and degradation tend to settle rather 
in districts, and the child brought up there is 
from his earliest years exposed to but one set 
of influences, and those of the worst. The edu- 
cation of the street tends to develope certain 
qualities with the luxuriance of rank weeds. 
The physical nature is hardened. Exposure, 
want, blows, do their work effectively, and pro- 
duce a creature ofttimes with the stature of a 
pigmy and the powers of endurance of a giant. 
One of these children of the street will sleep in 
an area or under acart and be refreshed, when 
your child would perish. The wit is developed. 
They are thrown upon their wits, many of them, 
for a living, and every faculty of mind that can 
be trained by these influences is preternaturally 
sharpened. They are impudent, quick at re- 
tort, bold, self-reliant, fertile in resources, and 
naturally the whole of this energy is turned to 
evil. A brighter, more intelligent, more hope- 
ful class than the New York newsboys you can 
find nowhere. I once visited a mission-school 
in New York, addressed the children, and one 
of these boys, about thirteen years old, fresh 
from the street, and wild as an Arab, cross- 
questioned me all through my remarks with 
the keenness of a lawyer. What this talent 
would do, turned into Christian channels, you 
can readily perceive. Many of these apparent- 
ly worthless stones, all encrusted with filth and 
depravity, prove to be jewels of the first water 
when Christian teaching, seconded by Christian 
love, takes them in hand. 

They are, as I have said, precocious in vice. 
They drink in profanity with their babyhood’s 
milk. ~ They are used by older villains in the 
execution of their schemes. They glory in 
fraud ; and their abundant companionship in 
the cities fosters the vicious peculiarities of each. 
Their homes are abodes of filth, drunkenness, 
licentiousness. They have hardly ever heard 
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a kind word or seen a kindly dnile. Their 
young blood has early turned to gall. The con- 
fiding faith and simplicity of childhood have 
been replaced by suspicion and elfish cun- 
ning. They have from infancy been nursed iu 
the conviction that their bands are against 
every man, and every man’s hand against them, 
and they are early familiar with drunkenness. 
A gentleman at the Buffalo Sunday. school Con- 
vention, two years ago, stated that a bevy of 
six or eight children were heard by a lady un- 
der her window, on Fourth of July morning, 
discussing the rise on whisky, and lamenting 
that instead of three it was now ten cents a 
drink, a price entirely unsuited to their finances ! 

I need not multiply facts. Itis evident that, 
just as in nature, pestilence is bred most rapid- 
ly and rages worst in cities, so in morals, evil 
thrives best in cities. If you want more facts, 
go down into South Troy, or out towards fan- 
singburgh. See for yourselves. It will do you 
more good than reading a hundred reports of a 
hundred different associations. : 

And now, here is this evil at our doors. The 
Christian church is responsible for its allevia- 
tion. God throws it upon us. You know that 
municipal regulations will not help it. They 
may sweep the broad street clean, but there 
will be unseen and reeking piles of filth in 
many a dark corner. Only the grace of God 
will purify the mass. These Lazaruses are at 
our gates by thousands, and here in this city 
of sixteen orthodox churches we have hardly 
acrumb from our abundant tables to throw 
them. My brethren, it is strange that with this 
evil so patent, and our duty so clear, we should 
be doing nothing. We ought to be about the 
work of establishing mission-schools. The ex- 
perience of those who have examined this sub- 
ject concurs in the fact that those enterprises 
succeed best when they are undertaken and 
carried on by individual churches. Now, my 
brethren, I throw down my text to you this 
morning. You may take it as Scripture, or you 
may take it asa familiar fact, “the streets of 
your city full of boysand girls.” They are 
growing up to be a curse to the community, to 
pass their lives in shame and end them in ruin. 
We are doing absolutely nothing to save them. 
I ask if this is right. Can we sit still and see 
them lost? Shall we, dare we, bring down 
upon ourselves the Master’s blighting rebuke, 
**Tnasmuch as ye did it not!” My brethren, 
I am solemnly in earnest in this matter. 
I confess my own past lukewarmness on this 
subject with shame. I mean to try and be 
more faithful to this interest. Will you 
help save these precious children, dear to 
Christ’s heart as yours, from temporal and eter- 
nal ruin? A gentleman sent mea communica- 
tion yesterday on this subject, in which he 
made the following remark 
quite extensively with a view to examine the 


are 


: “T have travelled | 
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workings of mission-schools. To this fact I 
have found no exception, that those churches 
which are most active in the mission work are 
the most prosperous in the home work, have the 
largest Sunday-schools, the best prayer-meet- 
ings, the most enthusiastic men and women.” 

I have been hoping and praying for a re- 
vival of God’s work among us, yet I have felt 
that something stood in the way. May it not 
be this? May it not be that we have not been 
abundant enough in labors for the Master? 
It is worthy of consideration. Oh! let us bring 
all the tithes into the storehouse, and prove 
Jehovah if he will not pour us out-a blessing. 

~- 
LUTHER. 

Luther went into the convent; he had re- 
ceived another garment, but not another heart. 
By turns conte nding with the Holy Voice that 
spake t o his heart, and with the venerable in- 
stitutions that time had sanctioned, Luther 
passed his life in a continual struggle. The 
young monk crept like a shadow through the 
long galleries of the cloister, that re-echoed 
with his sorrowful moanings. His body wasted 
away ; his strength began to fail him; it some- 
times happened that he remained as one dead. 
On one overwhelmed with sorrow, he 


occasion, 


shut himself up io his cell, and for several days 
and nights allowed no one to approach him. 


One of his friends, Lucas Edemberger, feeling 
anxious about the unhappy monk, end having 
a presentiment of the condition in which be was, 
took with him some boys who were in the habit 
of singing in the choirs, and knocked at the 
door of the cell. No one opens; no one an- 
swers. The good Evlemberger, still more alarm- 
ed, breaks open the door. Luther lies insen- 
sible upon the floor, giving no signs of life. 
His friend strives in vain to recall him to his 
senses ; he is still motionless. Then the chor- 
isters begin to sing a sweet hymn. Their clear 
voices act like a charm on the poor monk, 

whom music was ever one of his greatest pleas- 
ures; gradually he recovers his strength, his 
consciousness and life. But if music could re- 
store his serenity fora few moments, he requires 
another and stronger remedy to heal him 
thoroughly. He needs that mild and subtle 
sound of the Gospel, which is the voice of God 
himself. He knew it well, and therefore his 
troubles and his terrors led him to study with 
fresh zeal the writings of the prophets and of 
the apostles. Staupitz came to the convent ; 
he easily discovered what was passing in his 
mind, and distinguished the youthful monk 
above all who surrounded him. He felt drawn 
towards him ; he had a presentiment of his great 
destiny, and entertained quite a paternal inter- 
est for his inferior. He had had to struggle 
like Luther, and therefore he could understand 
him. Above all, he could point out to him 
the road to peace which he himself had found. 
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What he learned of the circumstances that had 
broug’ t the young Augustine into the convent, 
still more inereased his sympathy. Ile re- 
quested the prior to treat him with greater 
mildness, and took advantage of the opportuni- 
ties afforded by his station to win the confidence 
of the youthful brother. Approaching him with 
affection, he endeavored to dispel bis timidity, 
which was increased by the respect and fear 
that a man of such exalted rank as Staupitz 
must necessarily inspire. 

Luther’s heart, which harsh treatment had 
closed till then, opened at last and expanded 
under the mild beams of charity. Luther's 
heart fonnd an echo in that of Staupitz. Upto 
this time no one had understood Luther; and, 
ere long, in the silence of the cloister, took place 
that intimate intercourse which powerfully con- 
tributed to lead forth the future reformer from 
his state of darkness. 

‘Tt isin vain,” said Luther despondingly to 
Staupitz, “‘ that I make promises to God ; 
is ever the strongest.” 

‘* Oh, my friend,” replied the Vicar-General, 
looking back on his own experience, “ more 
than a thousand times have I sworn to our holy 
God to live piously, and I have never kept my 
vows. Now I swear no longer, forl know I 
cannot keep my solemn promises. If God will 
not be merciful towards me for the love of 
Christ, and grant me a happy departure from 
this world, I shall never, with the aid of all my 
vows and all my good works, stand before Him. 
I must perish 

Martin is terrified at the thought of Divine 
justice. He lays open all his fears to the Vicar- 
General. Staupitz resumes; he knows where 
he had found peace, and he will point it out to 
the young man. ‘ Why,” said he, “do you 
torment yourself with all these speculations and 
these high thoughts? Look at the wounds of 
Jesus Christ; to the blood He has shed for you ; 
it is there that the grace of God will appear to 
you. Instead of torturing yourself on account 
of your sins, throw yourself into the Redeemer’s 
arms; trust in Him—in the righteousness of 
his life—in the atonement of his death. Do 
not shrink back ; God is not angry with you ; 
it is you who are angry with God. Listen tothe 
Son of God. He became man to give you the 
assurance of divine favor. He says to you, ‘ You 
are my sheep; you hear my voice ; no man shall 
pluck you out of my hand.’ 

Rut Luther does not find in himself the re- 
pentance which he thinks necessary for salva- 
tion. He replies,—and it is the usual answer of 
distressed and timid minds,—‘* How can I dare 
believe in the favor of God, so long as there is 
no real conversion in me? I must be changed 
before He will accept me.’ 

His venerable guide shows him that there 
can be no real conversion so long as man fears 
God as a severe Judge. “ What will you say, 
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hen,” asks Luther, “to so many consciences to 


which a thousand insupportable tasks are pre- 
scribed in order that they may gain Heaven ?” 


Then he hears this reply of the Vicar- General, 


or rather he does not believe that it comes from 
man ; it seems to him like a voice from Heaven : 
‘“« There 
which begins with 
righteousness. 
end and accomplishment of repentance is, on 
the contrary, only its beginning. 
you may be filled with the love of what is good, 
you must first be filled with the love for God. 
If you desire to be converted, do not be curious 
about all these mortifications and all these tor- 
tures. 


is no real repentance cxcept that 
the love of God and of 


What others imagine to be the 


In order that 


Love Him who first loved you!” 


Luther listens ; he listens again. These con- 


solations fill him with joy till then unknown, 
and impart new light. 

thinks he in his heart ; 
himself, 
these sweet and healing words.” 


‘It is Jesus Christ,’ 
“ yes, itis Jesus Christ 
who so wonderfully consoles me by 


These words indeed penetrated to the bottom 


of the young monk's heart, like the sharp arrow 
of a strong man. 
love 


In order to repent, we must 
God. Guided by this new light, he begins 
to compare the Scriptures. He looks out all the 


passages that treat of repentance and conversion. 
These words, till then 


so dreaded, to use bis 


own expression, “are become to him an agree- 


able pastime and the sweetest of recreations. 


All the passages of Scripture that used to alarm 
him seem now to run to him from every part, 


tosmile and sport around him.” 


“ Hitherto,” exclaims he, * although I care- 
fully dissembled the state of my soul before 
God, and endeavored to express toward Him 
love which was a mere constraint and a fiction, 
there was noexpression in Scripture so bitter to 
meas that of repentance. But now there is 
none so sweet, or more acceptable. Oh! how 
delightful are all God’s precepts when we read 
then not only in books, but also in our Saviour’s 
precious wounds,” 

Staupitz assured him “it was not in vain 
that God exercised him in so many conflicts ; 
he would see that He would employ him as his 
servant for great purposes.” 

These words, to which Luther listened with 
astonishment and humility, inspired him with 
courage, and led him to discover strength in 
himself which he had not even suspected. The 
wisdom and prudence of an enlightened friend 
gradually revealed the strong man to himself. 
Staupitz went further ; he gave him many valu- 
able directions for his studies, exhorting him 
henceforward to derive all his theology from 
the Bible, and to put away the systems of the 
schools. What particularly delighted Luther 
was the present Staupitz made him of a Bible ; 
but it was not that Latin one, bound in red 
leather, the property of the convent, and which 
it was all his desire to possess and to be able to 
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carry about with him, because he was so famil- 
iar with its pages, and knew where to find each 
passage. Nevertheless, at length he is master 
of the treasure of God. Henceforward he 
studies the Scriptures, and especially the epistles 
of St. Paul, with ever-increasing zeal. To these 
he adds St. Augustine alone. All that he reads is 
imprinted deeply on his mind; his struggles 
have prepared his heart to understand the 
Scriptures ; the soil has been ploughed deep ; the 
incorruptible seed sinks into it with power. 
When Staupitz quitted Erfurth, a new dawn had 
arisen upon Luther. 

But the work was not yet finished. The 
Vicar General had prepared the way ; God re- 
served its accomplishment fora humbler instru- 
ment. The conscience of the young Augustine | 
had not yet found repose; his body gave way 
at last under the conflict and tension of his soul. 
He was attacked by an illness that brought him | 
to the brink of the grave. His own impurity 
and the holiness of God again disturbed his 
mind. One day, as he lay overwhelmed with | 
despair, an aged monk entered his cell, and ad- 
dressed a few words of comfort to bim. Luther 
opened his heart to him. The venerable old 
man was incapable of following up that soul in 
all its doubts as Staupitz had done ; but he knew 
his Credo, and had found in it much consola- 
tion to his heart ; he will therefore apply the 
same remedy to his young brother. Leading 
him back to that Apostles’ creed which Luther 
had learned in his early childhood at the school 
of Mansfeldt, the aged monk repeated this arti- 
cle with kind good nature: “ J believe in the 
forgiveness of sins.” These simple words dif- 
fused great consolation in. Luther’s heart. 
“ Ah,” said the monk, as Luther repeated his 
words, “‘ you must believe not only in the for- 
giveness of David’s and of Peter’s sins ; it is 
(iod’s command that we believe our own sins 
are forgiven us.” How delightful did this 
commandment seem to poor Luther! Added 
the aged brother, “ The testimony of the Holy 
(thost in thy heart is this: ‘ Thy sins are for- 
given thee!’” From this moment light sprang 
up in the heart of the young monk of Erfurth. 
The word of grace had been pronounced ; he had 
believed in it. He disclaims all merit of salva- 
tion, and resigns himself confidingly to the grace 
of God in Jesus Christ. He does not at first 
perceive the consequences of the principle he 
has admitted ; he is still sincere in his attach 
ment to the Church, and yet he hes no further 
need of her, for he has received salvation from 
God himself, and henceforth Roman Catholicism | 
is virtually destroyed in him. Kach day he} 
invokes support from on high, and each day 
also the light increases in his soul. 

Luther’s mental health restored that of his 
body, and he soon rose from his bed of sick- 
ness. He had received a new life in a twofold 
sense.—D’ Aubigne. 
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For Frivads’ Review. 
INDIVIDUAL INFLUENCE. 


What will it do? In the volume of Divine 
Inspiration we are told that the cry of Sodom 
and Gomorrah was great, because their sin was 
very grievous; in consequence of which God 
purposed the destruction of those cities. When 
Abraham drew near to intercede on behalf of 
the righteous that might be found among the 
wicked, how touching was the appeal of this 
faithful man !—* Shall not the Judge of all the 
earth do right?” The Lord said, “ If I find in 
Sodom fifty righteous within the city, then | 
will spare all the place for their sakes.” As in 
faithfulness Abraham expostulated, he evi- 
denced of having himself shared of merey and 
truth, which inclined the Lord to hearken, and, 
from the yearnings of compassionate love in very 
faithfulness, to answer as Abraham continued 
to reduce numbers, saying, in relation to Sodom, 
“T will not destroy it for ten’s sake.” Thus, 
through a sanctified medium, did God manifest 
his long-suffering goodness in a willingness to 
lengthen the time of repentance for the wicked, 
that they might return, repent and live. 

In the inquiry under consideration a power- 
ful stimulus to faithfulness is furnished, wherein 
the believer, in showing forth out of a good con- 
versation his works in the meekness of wisdom, 
evidences the seasoning virtue of Divine Truth, 
which being the salt of that kingdom which 
cannot be moved, its preserving quality, 
wherever diffused, tends to subvert evil by the 
introduction of healthful influences. Sorrowful, 
however. is the fact that, on the other hand, 
when evil influence preponderates over good to 
asimilar extent, it is then proved that jadg- 
ment lingereth not when the wicked help to 
seal their own condemnation. ‘‘ Even as Sodom 
and Gomorrah, and the cities about them in like 
manner, are set forth for an example, suffering 
the vengeance of eternal fire.” Here let us 
pause and reflect on the difference between the 
portion meted to believers and unbelievers, 
with earnestness giving place to the inquiry— 
‘* What must I do to be saved?” The Spirit’s 
response now applies itself to the awakened 
mind as forcibly as when first declared through 
the Disciples,—“ Believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved, and thy house.” 
Herein is agaid shown the value of individual 
influence in the conversion of others. As, firstly, 
with the heart man believeth unto righteous- 
ness, it becomes evident that every virtue 
emanates from belief joined to obedience—the 
latter, through mercy, beingthe essential which 
alone renders belief saving in its character. 
How well suited then to the honest heart is the 
confession, ‘‘ Lord, I believe,” joined to the 
aspiration, ‘ help thou mine unbelief.” 

While our first parents remained in obedience 
to the Creator, they gave attestation of their 
belief in Him as God; thus their happiness was 
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rendered complete. Being in a condition to 

hold communion with God, knowing no other 

mind or will than what belonged to Him, they 

had no sense of nakedness or shame, till 

through disobedience the Divine image was 

lost. It now remains for man in bis fa'len state 

to make application of the remedy provided for 

his recovery—‘ that as by the disobedience of 
one many were made sinners, so by the obedi- 

ence of one many shall be made righteous.” 

And as “it became Him for whom are all things, 

in bringing wany sons unto glory to make the 

captain of their salvation perfect through suf- 

ferings,”’ how it becomes the followers of Jesus 

to exumple after their Lord in all things !—re- 

membering that they that live in the spirit ought 

also to walk in the spirit, and thus bring forth 

the fruit of the spirit, in all things heeding the} 
exhortation, not to be conformed to this world, | 
but to be transformed by the renewing of the | 
mind, in order to prove what is that good and 

acceptable and perfect will of God. 

P. R. G. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 20, 1866. 


EXPRESSIONS OF THE LATE Sopata ALEX- 
ANDER.—-The death of this beloved Friend 
occurred at Ipswich, in England, on the 25th 
of 11th mo. last, in her 60th year. She had 
been high y valued as a Minister, and acted as 
Clerk of L*pdon Yearly Meeting for several 
ycars. The svening before she died, she spoke 
with remarkable strength and clearness on the 
subject of the promises of God being veritably 
true, and his faithfulness in fulfilling them 
“Though this,”’ writes one of our English cor- 
respondents, “ is no new discovery to the Chris- 
tian believer, yet it feels comforting to hear 
this renewed testimony from one whose course 
was nearly finished—a course of service which, 
to some of us, would seem to have been arduous 
beyond that of many in our day.” 

The expressions alluded to were, in substance, 
as follow :— 

“T do not know that there is anything upon 
which I have been led more to dwell in my min- 
istry than the promises of God and his faith 
fulness in fulfilling them. I have felt that, for 
want of appropriating these promises to them- 
selves, Christians live far below their privileges; 
we want to accept them as belonging to our 
selves, not as intended only for a few special 
eases. No one has any more right to claim them 
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than another; they belong as much to you as 
to me ; they are meant for every Christian, and 
a Christian is one who comes to Christ, and 
casts himself upon Him alone for salvation. 
They are not ours because we are worthy of 
them ; if we wait till we are worthy we shall 
wait for ever. 

“ Some may say, ‘ Itis easy to speak of these 
things, but do. you know that they are so?’ I 
have realized for many years, and am now reali- 
zing, and believe I shall realize at the hour of 
death, the faithfulness of these promises. I 
wish to say it to you, and to say it to everybody 
with my dying, as I have often with my 
living lips, that they are veritably true—that 
not one of the promises of my God has failed. 
One of them has been especially fulfilled during 
this illness:—‘ Thou wilt keep him in perfect 
peace whose mind is stayed on Thee, because 
he trusteth in Thee;’ nothing has been per- 
mitted to break in upon my peace. I have seri- 
ously and prayerfully endeavored to examine 
the foundation on which I am resting, desiring 
to be shown if I was in any way deceiving my- 
self ; but in so doing nothing has been shown 
me to disturb my peace. It is not in any works 
of righteousness that I have done, or that have 
been done in me, that | am resting ; these were 
all the grace of God in me. It is in the merit 
of my Saviour alone that I am trusting for sal- 
vation. 

‘‘ T want to urge you to take these promises 
as your own, to open your hearts to receive 
them, that you may rejoice in them. ‘ Rejoice 
in the Lord alway, and again I[ say rejoice.’ ” 

Ricuarp Dykes ALEXANDER.—From a 
private source, as well as from the public papers, 
we learn that our honored friend and valued 
correspondent, Richard Dykes Alexander, died 
at Ipswich, England, on the 16th of last month, 
aged 77. For many years he kindly contribu- 
The Suf- 


ted instructive articles to our pages. 


fille Chronicle gives the following notice of his 


life and deafh :— 


“ Richard Dykes Alexander was the oldest 
son of Dykes Alexander, banker, of Ipswich. 
He was born on the 15th of August, 1788, and, 
with the exception of the time he spent at a 
classical school in Reading, he passed his life in 
his native town of Ipswich, his earlier educa- 
tion having been conducted under masters at 
home and at a good school in the town. He 
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was, from his serious stability of character, and 
marked truthfulness and integrity, at an earlier 
age than usual appointed to the offices of over- 
seer and elder in the Society of Friends, of 
which he was by birthright a member; and to 
which, from the conviction that its principles 
were pure, unadulterated Christianity, he re- 
wained to the end of his life a firm, consistent 
adherent. 

In 1809 he married, and is survived by, Ann 
Dillwyn, daughter of William Dillwyn, of 
Walthamstow, Essex. [Wm. Dillwyn was a 
brother of the late eminent minister, George 
Dillwyn, of Burlington, New Jersey.] Her 
father’s name was long associated with the ear- 
liest founders and laborers in the great Anti- 
Slavery Society—labors and cause which are 
now producing stupendous benefits to the 
freedmen and their ci devant slave-holding mas- 
ters. 

Before he was fifteeen years of age he was 
introduced into his father’s bank, and became 
a partner on attaining his majority. Buta 
delicate state of health obliged him, at the age 
of 40, to resign his partnership, and he retired, 
satisfied with a moderate independence, to de- 
vote his time, his money, and his powers to the 
duties of his own religious sect, and to assist in | 
originating and prosecuting many benevolent | 


societies. At one time, finding the medical | 
t 


wants of the poor were sadly neglected, he set 
himself to study, and acquired a very respect- 
able knowledge of medicine and surgery. He 
put this knowledge to practical use by opening a 
dispensary of his own, and, with generous kind- 
neas, afforded relief for many years to other- 

, wise neglected sufferers. He also built the 
convenient and spacious Temperance Hall in 
High Street, entirely at his own cost. His 
principles were strongly Liberal. He repudi- 
ated church-rates as a piece of persecution ; 
sometimes opposed them in vestry ; and never 
paid them ; aud in other respects his principles 
were well defined; but he very rarely took part 
on a political platfurm. 

Thus far we have briefly sketched the pub- 
lic side of Mr. Alexander’s character. Of that 
inner and domestic life we will say nothing, 
but allow a member of the family to add a few 
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A letter received from Wm. F. Mitchel), 
Superintendent of Freedmen’s Schools in Ten- 
nessee, states that much suffering exists among 
the colored people of that city for want of fuel. 
The teachers, after braving the small ppx to visit 
the poor, concluded to purchase acord of wood, 
have it sawed and placed at one end of the 
wood-house, to be carried by the armful to those 
who were found without fire. W. F. M. ex- 
presses a firm faith that means will be provided 
to keep up the supply of wood, so long as may 
be necessary. Any one disposed to justify his 
faith, and relieve a not widely extended but 
pinching distress, can have contributions for- 
warded by sending them to care of Dr. J. E. 
Ruoaps, No. 424 Walnut Street, Philada. 


~ +com — 


Marries, on the 26th of Twelfth month, 1865, by 
permission of Milford Monthly Meeting, Indiana, at 
the residence of James Smith, Wa. J. Hiarr to Exiza 
W. Smirn. And at the same place and date, Cates 
M. Peeve to Maria Situ 

, on the 4th of Tenth month, 1865, at Friends’ 
Meetiog, Sugar Plain, Ind., Mirros Hap.ey, son of 
Zeno and Rebecca Hadley, to Saran Jane, daughter 
of Jeremiah and Cynthia Ann Moffitt. 

——., on the 25th of Tenth month, 1865, at Bangor 
Meeting, Iowa, Anpgerson HoLiinesworts and Sv- 
SANNAH DILLON. 

——, at the same place, on the 20th of Twelfth 
month, 1865, Anstum Cops and Martrsa Keys; all 
members of Bangor Monthly Meeting. 


+ 20> — 


| Drep, on the 12th of Ninth month, 1865, Dasiet 
' ANprews, aged 61 years, 11 months and 18 days; a 


much esteemed member of Bangor Mo. Meeting, Iowa. 


——, on the 25th of Eleventh month, 1864, Mary 
Atmepba Davis, aged 6 years, 1 month and 22 days, 
' daughter of David and Lydia Davis, of Marshall Co., 
lowa. 
, on the 2d of First month, 1866, at Woodside, 
'after a sbort and severe illness, MARIANNE, wife of 
Thomas V. Peirson, son of Thomas and Hannah 
Peirson, of Lockport, N. Y. 
——, on the 17th of Twelfth month, 1864, near 
| Monrovia, Ind., Enos Atsert, son of Solomon and 
Elizabeth Williams, aged 10 years, 8 months and 7 
days. And on the 24th of Twelfth month, 1865, 
| Annerta Wet™et, daughter of Solomon and Eliza- 
beth Williams, aged 4 years, 3 months and 15 days; 
both members of West Union Monthly Meeting. 


Honored and respects by every mouber of big! panos the, St of Twelfth month, 1865, nee 
: J S Emporia, Kansas, Mary C. Mavis, wife of Samuel 
house and premises, all deeply mourn their great’ Maule and daughter of John and Lovina Moon, in 
loss. Yet all can measurably rejoice, for they ‘the 24th year of her age; a member of Cottonwood 
know that he has exchanged ‘ the cross for the ; Monthly Meeting. 

crown.’ He trusted not in works, but expressed, | ——; 0 the 19th of Tenth month, 1865, in Mon- 
in addition to a sense of his own unworthiness TY! Ind., at the residence of his son, G. H. Hub- 


. . A ‘ bard, Georce Hupparp, in the 80th year of bis age; 
in the sight of God, ‘I have no trust but in the _a member of West Union Monthly Meeting. He bore 


mercy of trod in Christ Jesus. Thus he en- a lingering illness with great patience and Christian 
tered the river through which all must pass—its fortitude, although at times his suffering was very 
deep and darkly rolling waters had no terrors great. As it became evident that his end drew 
for him: he leaned on the Beloved of souls, | °°" fervent were his prayers that he might be per- 


. . ; mitted to feel an assurance of acceptance, not by 
and found a firm footing on the Rock of any works of righteousness, but bythe free mercy 


Ages.” ‘ of God in Christ Jesus, which he had sought through 
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life; and he left the consoling evidence that bis end 
was peace. 

Diep, on the 12th of 11th month, 1865, near Mon- 
rovia, Ind., Anigat, wife of John S. Hubbard, aged 
61 years, 1 month and 8 days; a member of West 
Union Moutbly Meeting. She bore with Christian 
patience and fortitude the sufferings of a protracted 
illness of more than ten years, the greater part of 
which she was confined to her room. She was able 
to converse with her family till near her close, and 
frequently gave evidence of a strong faith in ber 
Redeemer. 

, on the 21st of Eleventh month, 1865, Cuas 
OvERMAN, aged 37 years, 6 months and 22 days; a 
member of West Union Monthly Meeting. He re- 
marked, a few days before his departure, that he did 
not feel that flattering desire to get well that he 
always had felt. He bad been made willing to give 
up all, and thus was enabled to drink the cup that 
was meted out to him, to kiss the rod, and Say, 
“Thy will be done.” In this precious frame of mind 
he quietly passe l away 

, on the 29th of Third month, 1865, in South 
Danvers, Mass., Exocn Pace, in the 76th year of his 
age; an esteemed Elder of Salem Monthly Meeting. 
His last illness was short, : 


} but he met the summons 
with composure. 


As the time of his departure drew 
near, be was earnest and diligent in setting his 


house in order, and an undoubted evidence was 


finally granted him that his work was done, and 
that through pardoning mercy his peace was made. 


——, on the 28th of Fourth month, 1865, in South 
Danvers, Mass., Rota D. Pager, wife of Evuoch Page, 
in the 39th year of her age; a member of Salem 
Monthly Meeting. She became early prepared for 
usefulness in the church, and was enabled to bear 
testimony to the goodness and mercy of Him who 
had redeemed her from the pleasures and vanities 
of this world, and set her affections on more en- 
during substance. Her gift in the ministry was ac- 
knowledged by her friends a few months previous to 
her decease. The sufferings and degradation of the 
oppressed who were held in bondage engaged ber 
especial sympathy and concern; and for several 
years she believed it required of her to abstain from 
the produce of the slave’s unrequited toil. Her last 
illpess was painful and protracted, but calm and 
peaceful,—even joyful was the expression of her 
countenance and her oft-repeated language. 
last words were, ‘“‘ Praise the Lord!” repeated until 
the words were lost in death. 

— 


GRISCOM STREET SOUP HOUSE. 
‘*The Society for Supplying the Poor of the City 


with Soup” are much in want of funds to enable} 


them to meet the large demands upon them for Soup, 
Indian Meal, Bread, &c., at their House, No. 16 Gris- 
com St., between Spruce and Pine and Third and 
Fourth Sts. Donations will be gratefully received 
by Tuomas Evans, No. 817 Arch St., or by the 
Treasurer, Wittiam Evans, Jr., No. 252 S. Front St. 
os : 
MEMOIR OF WILLIAM FORSTER. 

Through the kindness of our friend Josiah Forster, 
another hundred copies of this very interesting work 
have recently been received. They are understood 
to be the joint gift of himself, his nephew William 
Edward Forster, and of our friend Benjamin See- 
bobm, to the ‘‘ Friends’ Freedmen’s Association” of 
Philadelphia, with the desire that this Association 
should sell them to go into the Libraries of Friends 
in Iowa, Tennessee and North Carolina, and the pro- 

ceeds be applied to the relief of the Freedmen. 
To aid in‘carrying out this benevolent design, the 
former two have forwarded a sum of money to be 


Her! 
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expended in buying the books and presenting them 
gratuitously to the Monthly or Preparative Meeting 
Libraries in those States. About two hundred dol- 
lars more will be required to pay for the whole. 
Friends disposed to contribute to the object will 
please leave their donations at the Provident Life 
and Trust Company’s office, No. 111 South Fourth 
St., for Ricuanp Capsuny, Treasurer of Friends’ 
Freedmen’s Association. 
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From the London Friend. 
A FRIEND IN NEW ZEALAND. 


A correspondent has sent us the following 
extract of a letter from New Zealand as illus- 
trating the blessed effects of treating the natives 
with kindness, justice, and in accordance with 
the peaceable principles of the Gospel :— 
Exvtract Srom the Letter of a Nettler in New 

Zealand, dated Lyttleton, Canterbury, 15th 

October, 1865. 

« T suppose you have heard ion England of the 
'termination of the Maori war. At Jeast it is so 

far terminated, that there are now only a few 
| fanatics, who style themselves Pai-Marires, who 
| are still in arms against the whites. These Pai- 
| Marires, poor misguided people, have revived 
| their old system of cannibalism, (at least some 
| say so), and seem to be determined to lay down 
their arms only with their lives. It isa great 
| pity that the Government cannot devise some 
{scheme to reclaim such a fine race of people ; 
| for a war such as has been waged against them 
jfor some time, has filled the Maories with 
quite a distaste for the white man’s religion and 
the white man’s God. 

“T have mixed a good deal with the Maories, 
land like them very much. They are an inge- 
| nious race, kind in the extreme to strangers, 
but suspicious—very much so—of the white 
traders. They have good cause ; for there are 
Maories still alive who remember fifty thousand 
acres of land having been purchased with three 
scarlet blankets. Mr. Mason, a Friend near 
Wellington, has a large farm cultivated almost 
entirely by Maories. He pays them good wages, 
and they live on his farm. Nearly every one 
of them can read ang write, and a great many 
of them have surmounted the difficulties of the 
first four rules of arithmetic. They hold service 
twice every Sunday, and have also an occasional 
meeting of a week night. One Hemi Parai (or 
Haymee Pry) conducts their service. He isa 
really good preacher. His language is good, 
rather much abounding in metaphor perhaps ; 
but I firmly believe that his sayings and his 
actions find their way to many a Maori beart. 
‘Friend Mason,’ as he delights to be called by 
the natives, superintends these meetings, and 
often addresses the Maories himself. The good 
man speaks their language fluently, and has 
done and still is doing an incalculable amount 
of good. Only those who have gone amongst 
the Maories themselves know how much the 
white settlers in the Hutt Valley are indebted 
for the safety of their homes and families to 
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the exhortations of Friend Mason to his faith- 
ful Maories. During the whole time of the war, 
though reinforcements of Maories were pass- 
ing the Hutt Valley every week, and though 
they coaxed, threatened, and finally cursed 
Friend Mason’s laborers, to their honor be it 
said that not one of them left him, but remained 
steadily at work. as if no Maori war was raging 
in the island. Two or three hundred such set- 
tlers as Friend Mason, and there would be no 
more employment for troops in New Zealand. 
I know this will interest you and my dear un- 
cles. I have read in respectable English papers 
lengthy accounts of the savage and untamable 
disposition of the Maories. It fills one who 
knows them with indignation. I dare affirm 
that, but for Maories. many a white man 
would have starved in New Zealand. I myself 
have seen (though, thank the Almighty, the 
cases ure rare) a man refused a night’s shelter 
at arun homestead. The man left tired and 
almost broken down. He would have to walk 
twenty miles to the nearest accommodation 
house. He went on his road, but was met by 
a party of Maories, who had been hunting wild 
pigs in the bush. They took him with them to 
the pah, and be sure the choicest morsels, the 
best mat, and the warmest corner of the wharé 
were that night devoted to the pakehah, stran- 
ger. That man did not depart in the morning 
without an ‘ Ena, e ahia nga ire Awah’ (‘ Bro- 
ther, go, may God be with you,’) from the young 
men and young women in the pah.” 


—- 


IT IS TIME TO AWAKE. 


counsel on this subject. There could be at 
least four lessons in a year thus specially set 
apart with great advantage, where no other 
means are employed. Will not Sabbath-schools 
see the importance and the necessity of taking 
some such step, and at once? 
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From the London Review. 
GEORGE MULLER AND THE ASHLEY DOWN 
ORPHANAGES. 


George Muller is the founder of the “ Setip- 
tural Knowledge Institution for Home and 
Abroad,” and the projector and manager of 
the new orphanages on Ashley Down, Bristol. 

Talk of romances! here is a romance in 
brick and mortar—a romance in flesh and 
blood, embodied in twelve hundred healthy, 
happy children! Here is an orphan estab- 
lishment projected by a stranger and foreigner, 
foundcd under no aristocratic or influential pri- 
vate patronage, maintained without any of the 
usual charitable machinery, and extending its 
operations silently, yet almost miraculously. 
The Ashley Down Orphan Institution has no 
anoal dinner in London or elsewhere — no 
royal duke in the chair—no brilliant list of 
stewards; it has no board of directors, no la- 
dies’ visiting committee, no canvassing for 
votes, no paid staff of secretaries and collectors 
at handsome salaries, no advertisements in the 
London or provincial newspapers, with a proud 
array of donors or subscribers. Rich people 
subscribe of their abundance: but oftener the 
donors are persons in humble circumstances. 
Rich or poor receive the same impartial treat- 
ment at the hands of Mr. Muller. In no one 
instance will he give the names of the subseri- 
bers. He will hold out no inducement to those 
who give out of ostentation and love publicity. 
“T feel grateful for every donation, even the 
smallest,” he says; “but if tens of thousands 
of pounds could be obtained by holding out 
such an inducement, God continuing to help 
me as he has done hitherto in this matter, it 
would not be held out.” The donors have so 
much confidence in Mr. Muller's determina- 
tion, and are so little desirous of any other 
applause than that of a good conscience, that 
one of his greatest troubles is that a large pro- 
portion of persons send their donstions anony- 
mously, and thus put it out of his power to ac- 
knowledge the receipt, and send them a report. 
Thus he cites approvingly the course pursued 
by “a kind anonymous donor in London or the 
neighborhood, who has sent me hundreds of 
pounds within the last five or six years under 
the initials ‘H. B.’”” This donor, whose name 
Mr. Muller does not know, each time enables 
him to send the receipt and reports to a cer- 
tain house of business. 

It seems a perilous thing, according to 
merely human and, mundane notions, to collect 
nearly twelve hundred orphans together in a 


The friends of religion and humanity cannot 
but rejoice at the evident signs of a revival in 
the temperance reform. A great awakening is 
surely needed. While we have slept, the de- 
stroyer has been abroad, snatching victims from 
the very doors of our churches, from the sanctu- 
aries of Christian homes, and from the bright 
bands of blooming youths gathered in our Sab- 
bath-schools. We have looked with hopeful 
pleasure upon the recent great assemblies of 
children, and in their behalf, held io our large 
cities, and trust that something feasible and 
practicable will come of them. Our Sunday- 
schools are proper places to begin with. Let 
superintendents study some simple yet effective 
way of enlisting their schools, as schools, in an 
earnest movement. The children will take hold 
with enthusiasm. The effort will add in other 
and higher senses to the strength and success of 
the school. Temperance and religion go hand 
in hand, and God will smile on every wise and 
faithfal means put forth in his strength in this 
direction. If superintendents and teachers can- 
not see their way clear to a school organization, 
let them at least see that temperance is taught 
in their classes. We are persuaded that few 
teachers use the opportunity of their Sabbath’s 
lesson to give special and direct warning and 
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distant part of the country, with no assured in-|‘‘ loving parents of a little girl on ber first 


come for their support, no funded property, no 
revenue from landed estates, no “ rest,” or re- 
serve to fall back upon. Yet Mr. Muller's 
Christian friends at home and abroad feel all 
the more strongly moved to contribute to the 
maintenance of these poor children. A boot- 
maker sends 1d. per pair on all* the boots and 
shoes he sells during the year. An aged widow 
sends £2 16s. 6d. raised in the same way. A 
farmer sends 1d. out of every 1s. received by 
the sale of eggs; a 4d. for every pound of 
butter ; and 5d. for every couple of chickens. 
Bakers and flour dealers send 14. per sack of 
flour they bake or sell. A tradesman hearing 
that there are 990 orphans waiting for admis- 
sion, lays by 1d. on every article sold in his 
outfitting department. He had intended wait- 
ing till the year was out and until he had taken 
stock; but the thought of these 990 orphans 
haunts him, and he cannot. rest until he has 
sent them 14s. 6d. on account. A poor man 
“ gives a little tree in his garden to the Lord,” 
and sends tie proceeds — 2s. 6d.—to the 
orphans. Another sells a few onions, and re- 
mits the 2s. 6d. One person, keeping a little 
shop, sends Mr. Muller all the silver coins he 
takes which have a hole bored through them! 
From Omagh, Ireland, comes ls. 5d. as “a 
month’s produce of the o:phans’ hen.” A 
working man and his wife, in Scotland, send 
£1 10s. 6d., the proceeds of a beehive, bought 
and set apart for the benefit of the orphans. 
A Lcndon dentist determines to appropriate 
the sale of his tooth-powder to the orphans, and 
remits £3 10s.; and from another quarter 
come seven copies of the Record. 

Ladies send their gold chains, rings, neck- 
laces, bracelets, brooches to be sold, and the 
proceeds applied towards the institution. From 
Clevedon, 12 silver forks and 12 silver dessert 
spoons came to hand. A farmer in Oxford- 
shire, instead of insuring 310 acres against 
hail, at 6d. an acre, sends the money, £7 15s., 
to the orphans. A baronet sends £7 saved in 
the same way, and £20 besides. A gentleman 
sends £3 instead of paying the amount to an 
Accidental Death Insurance Company. From 
Radstock comes 18s., from Hull, £1 5s., and 
from Dublin £2 7s. 6d., “ instead of assuring 
furniture.” A ship owner, instead of assuring 
his vessels, sends the money thus saved, “ £150 
for Missions, £50 for School, Bible, and Tract 
Fund, £5 for Mr. C. (name not given), and £5 
for myself (Mr. Muller).” Another ship-owner 
sends upward of £300, with a similar letter. 
A tradesman in Monmouthshire sends 10s., 
“instead of otherwise insuring my plate-glass 
windows.” A poor man lays by 6d. a week, 
instead of paying it to a sick fund, and sends 
£1 anonymously when his savings have reached 
that amount. “A thank-offering to God for 


birthday” send £5. T. H. T. sends £1 as “a 
thank-offering to God for having passed a suc- 
cessful-examination for M. R.C.8.” There 
are thank-offerings for a bountiful harvest, for 
recovery from illness, for comforts in affliction, 
for reaching a 90th birthday, and (from a young 
lady) for escaping being marked by the small- 
pox. Some of these thank-offerings point to 
little domestic tragedies of bereavement. One 
is “for light at evening time to a loved one, 
who entered her rest on the 13th October, 
1864.” Another from Arbroath, is “a thank- 
offering to the Lord for his goodness to an only 
child during her life and in her death.” It is 
added that the bereaved parents purpose, as 
they are now childless, to keep a purse for the 
orphans. Sometimes articles are sent which it 
must cost the sender a pang to part with. The 
widow of an officer who fell in the Crimean 
war sends a half sovereign. ‘This coin was 
found in his purse when he was killed. It was 
restored by faithful hands to his widow, and 
was treasured up by her. Yet she sends it to 
Mr. Muller, believing that it would be better 
spent for the Lord’s work. 

The articles of jewelry and trinkets sent are 
now and then so numerous that they at first 
suggest some remorseful razzia upon a jeweller’s 
shop. As such an explanation is inadmissible, 
it would seem that the ladies of a family some- 
times make a clean sweep of all their bijouterie 
for the orphans :— 

“March 17. Anonymously, to be acknow- 
ledged in the Report as received with the words, 
‘Tell Jesus,’ a gold necklace, a topaz bracelet, 
a mosaic bracelet, a gold-stone bracelet, a hair 
ditto, a tortoise-shell ditto, a bogwood ditto, a 
gold brooch, a set of silver ornaments (contain- 
ing 2 brooches, a pair of earrings, and 2 Indian 
silver brooches), a bogwood brooch, a gold-stone 
brooch, an Indian ditto with emeralds, a gold 
picture brooch, an amethyst brooch, a carbunele 
drop, 2 pairs of pearl earrings, a pair of gold- 
stone ditto, a pair of turquoises and brilliants 
ditto, a pair of hair ditto, a pair of old Indian 
earrings with turquoises, an enamelled locket, a 
gold locket, 3 hair rings, a pearl ring, a heart- 
shaped stone ditto, a topaz ditto, a turquoise 
ditto, a diamond and emerald ditto, a mourning 
ditto set with small diamonds, a brooch with 
pendant, an enamelled brooch, a small gold 
chain, and 3 other little articles.” 

Here is another contribution of jewelry, 
which is satisfactorily accounted for. It is sent 
from Torquay by a Christian gentleman, ad- 
vanced in years, who wrote that these trinkets 
had been accumulating in his family for several 
generations :-— 

‘Twenty-four gold rings, four of them set 
with diamonds, 18 brooches, 1 ornament for the 
neck, 1 pair of clasps for the waist, 3 buckles, 


the gift of a first child”’-brings £10. The!'1 signet-seal, with Hebrew motto, 1 seal with 
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crest, not set, 5 studs 1 small locket, 2 smelling- 
bottles, 2 silver fruit-knives and another knife, 
1 silver scent-case, 2 hair bracelets, 13 breast- 
pins, 1 ivory box with hair in lid, 1 ivory 
brooch, 3 carved ivory boxes, and | silver pen- 
cil-case.” 

An Indian officer sends a gold chain, an aged 
woman in Cumberland a gold watch and gold 
key. There are gifts of so many sets and pieces 
of artificial teeth set in gold as to justify the 
conclusion that the dentists do not make a fair 
allowance for an old set when they make a new 
one. Everything is acceptable except the con- 
tribution of “ W.H.,” who sent 7d. in coin 
(a fourpeony and threepenny piece) without 
registering the letter, ‘‘ which cost 8d. postage.” 
The total amount which has come in during 
the past year by sale of articles is £912 17s. 64d., 
“a considerable portion of which is for gold 
and silver articles and diamonds.” The total 
sum which has come in by sale of articles since 
Mr. Muller began his labors very nearly touches 
£10,000. 

(To be concluded.) 
italia ; 
From the Country Gentleman. 
CLIMATE OF CAPE HORN. 

Will you permit a veteran voyager to put 
into your Fireside Department an explanation 
why we have less summer-like weather at Cape 
Horn than we have in corresponding latitudes 
in the northern hemisphere?’ A rational so- 
lution of the question may not, perhaps, be of 
any practical utility to any one; but as your 
correspondent, J. B. of New Jersey, very just- 
ly observes, his pertinent question may elicit 
an explanation that shall somewhat benefit us 
by widening our atea of education. 

Coming down to established facts, the cli- 
mate of the region of Cape Horn is actually 
never so severe as it is in the same parallel in 
the northern hemisphere, if we except the 
British Islands, and the western portion of the 
continent of Europe. It is the continuity of 
cold that makes the wretchedness of the Cape 
Horn climate. In eighteen passages round the 
‘“‘ Horn,” some of them uncomfortably close to 
the land, I have never seen so much ice in the 
whole region as [ have in the rivers of Vir- 
ginia. It is not until we get six or seven de 
grees south of Cape Horn that we fall in with 
any considerable amount of ice, and that is al- 
ways ‘ drift,” sent down by antarctic currents, 
disappearing usually in about the parallel of 
60° south latitude. 

But the Horn regions are always boisterous, 

‘chilly, damp and disagreeable. There is no 
summer there. That season which is most like 
it, so far as navigation is concerned, is mid- 
winter—during July and part of August. It 
rarely snows along the land of the Cape, though 
it does get up some famous snow-storms a de- 
gree or two further south. On my last pas- 
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sage from the Pacific, homeward bound, we had 
a driving snow storm for thirty-eight days 
consecutively. That was in December of 1864, 
the first month of Cape Horn summer. 

Now for the physical and philosophical rea- 
sons why this Cape Horn world is more wintry 
than North Britain and Western Europe. [ 
hope they will educate others besides J. B. 

We have running in a northeasterly direction, 
parallel to our coast, an immense ocean current 
called the Gulf Stream, issuing from the Florida 
Strait, with a mean velocity of three miles per 
hour, and a temperature of 86 degrees. Sweep- 
ing away to the eastward from Newfoundland, 
one portion of it sets in a direct line towards 
the Azores or Western Islands, from whence it 
turns to the southward, and is finally lost in 
the wide waste of the Western Ovean. A 
great branch of this stream sets eastnorthward- 
ly, until divided by the British Isles, when a 
portion of it flows towards the western coast of 
France, while a larger one sweeps around the 
coast of Scotland and outlying islands, always 
giving off caloric in its flow, until it reaches 
the coast of Norway, where, in the parallel of 
65 degrees north, it still retains a tempera- 
ture of from eight to twelve degrees of heat 
above the ordinary sea water in its immediate 
vicinity. 

Thus it will be seen that this immense stream 
of hot water acts everlastingly as a liquid 
warming-pan upon all these countries upon 
whose coasts it flows ; besides, the prevailing 
winds of the North Atlantic, north of the paral. 
lel of 40 degrees, being from the westward, they 
gather up the caloric given off by the great 
Gulf Stream, bestowing it liberally upon the 
British Islands and the western portion of con- 
tinental Europe. 

On the other hand, Cape Horn has the bene- 
fit of no warm winds or currents of hot water. 
Everything is cold, dreary, desolate, down south 
there. The South Polar current, coming dowa 
to the northward from a region of ice, is by 
the earth’s rotary motion swept around in a 
gradual curve to the eastward, uatil between the 
parallels of 60° and 54°, the latitude of Cape 
Horna, its direction isabout N. EK. Thesame law 
governs the direction of the winds. Sixteen- 
twentieths of the time we have them off Cape 
Horn, from S. E. to W. 8S. W.—always with 
something in them, and always from off a region 
of perpetual ice. ‘The wonder is that Southern 
Patagonia and Terra del Fuego are not literal 
icebergs, instead of the dreary, forbidding re- 
gions they really are. 

That the Cape Horn region is not quite the 
terrible ice-ribbed world that a great many 
people imagine it, is proven by the fact that 
the entire stretch of Terra del Fuegan coast, 
from the Strait of Le Maire to Hermit Island, 
the southern extremity of which is Cape Horn, 
a distance of two hundred and forty miles, is 
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an unbroken forest, of tall pines mostly, though 
there are deciduous trees, and eyen flowering 
shrubs. 

Further than this in evidence,—in June, 
1864, the French exploring steamer Proney 
took from the Diegos Rocks— a cluster of low, 
barren islets two hundred miles 8. 8. W. from 
Cape Horn—three wretches who had been 
‘marooned’ there by a whaler two years pre- 
viously ; and they subsisted all that time on 
raw shell-fish, without fire or shelter. 


C. GARNET. 
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OLD AND NEW STYLE. 

The ancients had various methods of com- 
puting time. The most enlightened determined 
the length of the year by the amount of time 
taken by the earth in its periodical passage 
around the sun, calling the period thus adopted 
as the unit of weasure of time a solar year, and 
divided the year thus obtained into months ac- 
cording nearly with the orbital motion of the 
moon. A révolution of the earth on its axis 
has universally served as the basis of all meas- 
ures of time, and it is the only measure of a day. 

Twelve lunar months are not enough for an 
exact solar year, and thirteen are too many ; 365 
days are also too few, and 366 exceed the true 
year. These facts were noticed by Julius Cesar, 
who, considering 365 days and 6 hours to be the 
true length of a year, corrected the error in the 


calendar somewhat by constituting every fourth 
year to consist of 366 days, and the intermedi- 


ate years of 365 days each. The long or leap 
years, which had an intercalary day each, were 
always known by being exact multiples of four. 
This calendar has been generally designated as 
the Julian, and the mode of reckoning time by 
it is now Called the old style. 

As'‘the Julian calendar made the year about 
eleven minutes too long, an error of ten days 
was produced in the calendar during the period 
that intervened between the time of the Uoun- 
cil of Nice, in the year 325, and the time of 
Pope Gregory XI11., who was advanced to the 
papal chair in 1572 On this account Gregory 
undertook a reformation of the calendar, which 
he effected in 1582, and which was almost im- 
mediately adopted in countries where papacy 
prevailed. In order to obviate the error which 
had arisen, it was ordained that the year L582 
should consist of 355 days only, and that ten 
days, between the 4th and Joth of October, 
shuuid be thrown out pf the calendar of that 
year ; and also, to prevent further irregularity, 
that no year terminating a century should be 
bissextile, excepting each fourth of such years. 
Three days are thus retrenched in every four 
hundred years, because the lapse of eleven 
minutes for every year makes very nearly three 
days in that period ; leaving an error of one day 
only in about 5200 years. The alteratioa 
caused by this reformation produced what is 
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commonly called the Gregorian Calendar, and 
the mode of reckoning time cailed the Roman 
or new style. 

It will assist the memory by observing that 
when a year ending with OU is divisible by 400 
without a remainder, it is leap year; aud, when 
there is a remainder, the year consists of 365 
days only. All other years in the century di- 
visible by 4 are likewise leap years, and conse- 
quently have two letters in the Dominical 
‘Vables, the first being for January and Febru- 
ary, and the second four the other months of the 
year. All years which are not leap years begin 
and end with the same day of the week, and 
consequently each successive year commences 
one day later in the week, except in leap year, 
when the difference is two days. 

The new style of reckoning time was not 
adopted in Great Britain and its colonies until 
1752, when the necessary correction, for obvi- 
ous reasons, had increased one more day. From 
the time of the Gregorian retormation of the 
calendar, in 1582, to the year 16y¥9, inelu- 
sive, the difference of style was ten days; but, 
as the year 1700 became a common year, in- 
stead of being a leap year, by a provisiou of new 
style, containing only 366 days by the old style, 
the difference became eleven uays. In reducing 


| this error, it became necessary to take eleven 


days from the calendar, which was effected by 
calling the 3d day of September the l4th. The 
difference of the number of days requisite in 
different centuries for reducing old styie to new 
has been the cause of mavy mistakes, it not 
being uoticed that the dates of events happen- 
ing in different centuries require amounts of 
correction respective of the time of their occur- 
rence. Forexample. The Pilgrim Fathers of 
New England selected Plymouth as their place 
of residence on Monday the 11th day of Decem- 
ber, 1620, old style; which corresponds in new 
style with Monday, December 21, 1620, and 
not with December 22, as was erroneously 
adopted at Plymouth in 1765, at the first cele- 
bration of that event. This error arose by 
adopting the correction of eleven days, the 
proper correction for events occurring between 


the years 1699 and 1800, it not being con- 


sidered that this event happened in the previous 
century, when ten days ouly were required, 
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HYMN. 


Did I grieve and wound thee, my beloved ? 
Do | cry to thee, “forgive once more ?” 

Ah! my soul with shame and grief is covered ; 
Mourns as it has mourned se oft before. 


Art thou my beloved? do I love thee? 
Art thou all that in my heart I say? 

How tben can I, when temptations prove me, 
Loving thee, so quickly turn away ? 


My beloved! if I loved thee truly, 
Would my daily cry be, “ Oh, torgive ?” 
No! each morn, l’d spring to meet thee newly, 
In thy service hourly | would live. 
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Yet, oh, my beloved! I do love thee, 
Chief among ten thousand—all to me; 

Speed the hour when sin no more can move me 
From holy love and joy and peace and thee. 


+ 210m 


The Christian warrior is to be defended from 
Satanic assaults by joy and peace in believing. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


ForeigN Inrecuicence.—Liverpool dates are to 
the 3ist ult. 


Great Britain.—Further diplomatic corres- 
pondence is published, between U. S. Minister 
Adams and the Foreign Secretary, Lord Clarendon, 
respecting the Shenandoah. Under date of 11th 
mo. 21st, C.F. Adams says he is instructed to decline 
the proposition for creating a joint commission. Ia 
other letters he recapitulates the chief facts connected 
with the case, and notifies the British government 
that his government looks to it for indemnification 
for losses incurred by the depredations of the Shen- 
andoah. Heclaims that a neutral is responsible for 
injuries to a friendly nation resulting from violations 
of neutrality within its limits, when it fails to use 
all the means in its power for prevention, and makes 
itself the sole judge of the extent to which it will 
refuse to resort to stronger means within its reach, 
when the old ones have been proved inadequate. He 
also shows how different was the conduct of the 
United States towards Spain and Portugal, during the 
war arising from the revolt of the South American re- 
publics; that case having been referred to by the 
British Secretary as a precedent. Lord Clarendon 
closes the correspondence ou the 2d ult., by saying 
that although he would be prepared to controvert 
many statements in tbe letter of C. F. Adams, the 
British government thought no advantage could re- 
sult from prolonging the controversy. The question } 
thus remaios virtually suspended. Lord Clarendon; 
also declares the strong desire of the government 
and people of England to be in close friendship with 
the United States. 

Russell Gurney, M. P. and Recorder of London, 
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resolved to assimilate, as far as possible, the legal 
conditions of the foreign press to those imposed 
upon the French press. The paper in question hav- 
ing been three times seized, each seizure is to be 
regarded as a “ warning,;” and as a French journal 
may be suspended after three warnings, so a foreign 
journal will be interdicted after three seizures. 

Austria.—In the Lower House of the Hangarian 
Diet, the newly-elected President, in his inaugural 
speech, argued that the rights of Hungary were in 
unison with the interests of the empire, but that 
parliamentary centralization was opposed to those 
rights. The aim of the people should be not the 
triumph of Hungary, but the consolidation of the 
power of Austria; while the rights of the Emperor 
should be kept in view 

Official information has been furnished to our 
Government that the examination of passports on 
the frontiers of the Austrian empire bas been 
abandoned, and that travellers can now enter, leave 
‘and move about in the Austrian dominioas, without 
being called upon for their passports. 

Denmark.—A bill for the reform of the Constitu- 
tion has been adopted by the Rigsraad. It must be 
passed by the next two sessions of the same body, 
before becoming a law. 

Bavaria.—The American Consul at Nuremberg 
has informed the State Department that after the 
lst inst. passports would cease to be required of 
foreigners in Bavaria, except in the case of persons 
seeking employment, those travelling with public 
exhibitions, pedlers, musicians and the like. 

Japan.—The Mikado, or so-called spiritual Empe- 
ror, has refused to open ports, as stipulated ‘in 
treaties made by the Tycoon or temporal sovereign. 


The foreign Ministers have referred the question to 
their respective governments. 


Sourm Ameprica.—The ‘Paraguayan army has 
evacuated the province of Corrientes, and retreated 
into its own territory. Although the Peruvian gov- 
ernment bas not publicly declared its intentions 
respecting the treaty with Spain, the indications are 
that it is likelyto be disregarded. The Spanish 
Minister to that country has withdrawn. It is sup- 


had been appointed one of the members of the! posed that an alliance will be formed by Peru and 
Jamaica commission, and had consented to serve. | Chili against Spain. The new government, under 


The Zimes says bis appointment proves the desire of 
the government that the inquiry should be conducted 
in the most impartial manner. 

The Liverpool Post of the 29th states that two 
regiments had been sent off to Ireland, in great 
haste—one from Manchester and the other from 
Chester. The reason, so far as appears, was not 
known to the public. Extraordinary military pre- 
cautions were also taken in Dubin. Rumors had 
been prevalent of very extensive designs on the 
part of the Fenians, and these reports were strengtb- 
ened by the action of the authorities. The trials at 
Cork were still going on. Two persons bad been 
acquitted, and others convicted. Those condemned 
had been sent to Dartmoor, England. 

The official weekly returns respecting the cattle 
disease showed a cbeck in its progress. 

Special services had been held in Westminster 
Abbey, in commemoration of the eight- hundredth 
anniversary of its foundation by Edward the Con- 
fessor. 

Fraxce.—The Paris Patrie asserts that France 
and England bave not tendered their mediation 
between Spain and Chili, but their good offices only, 
which Spain bas accepted. 

The circulation in France of the Independance 
Belge, a journal published at Brussels, has been 
prohibited. The Putrie (semi-official) says, in ex- 
planation of this measure, that the government has 


the Dictator Prado, is instituting measures of re- 
trenchment and other reforms. 


Domestic.—The Legislature of Florida has ratified 
the Constiutional amendment prohibiting slavery ; 


| the Senate unanimously, the House by a vote of 38 


to 2. 

The Southern States have paid into the Treasury, 
during the last year, revenue from direct tax amount- 
ing to $853,109.43. There remaius to be paid in 
$5,153,984.38. 

The Governor of New Mexico, in his message to 
the Territorial Legislature, which met on the 4th of 
last month, urges that body, to take the necessary 
steps f r calling a convention to frame a State Con- 
stitution, to be submitted to the people, ang askiog 
admittance a8 a State. 

Tt is stated that 'o the request of Gov. Parsons of 
Alabama that the U. S. troops should be withdrawn 
from tbat State, and the local militia be armed, 
Gen. Grant has replied that for the present, and un- 
til there is full security fur equitably maintaining 
the rights and safety of all classes of citizens in the 
States lately in rebellion, he could not recommend 
the withdrawal of the U. S. troops from them. The 
number of interior garrisons might be reduced, but 
a movable force sufficient to insure tranquillity 
should be retained. While such a force remains 


there, he doubts the propriety of putting arms into 
the bande of the militia. 
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836 FRIENDS’ 


Gen. Howard of the Freedmen’s Bureau, it is 
stated, has received letters from his subordinates at 
the South, showing an improved state of feeling in 
many places between the late masters and the freed- 
men. In Alabama, the Asgistant Commissioner says, 
the planters in some localities made strong combina- 
tions against employing their former slaves, but the 
latter persisted in demandiog employment until the 
combination was broken up. The usual contract 
price for treedmen's labor is $10 per month, with 
quarters, food, and medical attendance for the whole 
tamily. Women’s labor is rated at $8 a month, 
The demand for labor, in all parts of the State, ex- 
ceeds the supply. The freeamen show a marked 
preference for being employed by Northern men, of 
whom the Commisrioner estimates more than 5,000 
are in the State. Those planters who ill-treated the 
freedmen last year, find it almost impossible to se- 
cure labor; and some have been compelled to 
abandun their farms in consequence. The N., Y. Tri- 
bune says a person from Louisiana, who reports that 
the whole aifficulty between freedmen and employers 
there arises from efforts to over-reach the former, and 
that no trouble is found in getting fai:bful laborers, 
where good wages are offered and honestly paid, 
says that he hus bad as many as 2,000 negroes in 
bis employ during the past three years, and bas only 
been obliged to aismiss six fur unfaithtulness. 


Concress.—The Senate passed the bill authorizing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to appoint assistant 
assessors of internal revenue; a joint reso- 


lution from the House, accepting the inviiation for 
our country to be represented in the Industrial Ex- 
hibition to be held at Paris in 1867; and a resolu- 
tion, offered by Sumuer, of Massachusetts, stating 
that it is reported that persons declared free by the 
emaucipation proclamation and the Constitutional 


amendment are kiduapped and taken to Cuba and 
Brazil, to be held as slaves, and directing the Judic - 
ary Committee to inquire if any further legislation 
is needed w prevent the kidnapping of freedmen, 
aud the revival of the slave-trade on our southern 
coast. Howe, of Wisconsin, offered a joint resolution 
decluring that as the people of the eleven insurrec- 
tionary States bave declared their independence of 
the United States, made war against the Govern- 
ment, and abolished the political fuuctions guaran- 
ted io them, and as military tribuuals are not 
suited to their wants, therefore provisional Govern- 
menis should be instituted, suited to their necessities, 
lt was debated to some ext nt, and postponed to the 
17th. Tbe bill to enlarge the power of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, was reported back from the Judiciary 
Committee, bui not acted upon, A bill to regulate 
the elective franchise in the District of Columbia is 
also under consideration. A bill was introduced to 
amend the postal law, requiring all papers and peri- 
odicals, inciuding tbose sent from the office of pub- 
lication, to be prepaid, authorizing letters forwarded 
irom one post-office to another, at request of the per- 
ton audres:ed, to be sent without additional postage, 
ano dead letters returned free, extewding the limit 
for money orders to $50, and making some Other 
changes. Chandier of Michigan offered a joint reso- 
lution, toat as the published diplomatic correspon- 
dence with Great Britain shows that the Britisb 
Governwent has refused to repair damages committed 
on American commerce through the agency of her 
subjects during the late rebellion, and bas declined 
to arbitrate, and, finally, to bear turther on the sub- 
ject, the Presideut is requested to withdraw our Min- 
ister trom that court, and make proclamation of 
national non-intercourse, to take effect on the issu- 
ing of such proclamation. It was laid on the table 
the next duy. 


REVIEW. 


The House passed a bill extending the time forthe 
withdrawal of goods from public or private bonded 
warehouses; and adopted a number of resolutions, 
among which were the following: directing the Mili- 
tary Committee to inquire into the present position 
of the property known as Arlington Heights, and the 
expediency of converting it into a home for wounded 
and disabled soldiers; instructing the Committee of 
Ways and Means to inquire into the expediency of 
revising the system of income taxes, and, if desirable, 
dispense witb it, and if not, fix it only on incomes over 
$1200, and reduce the present percentage on all in- 
comes; directing the Committee on Freedmen to 
inquire into the alleged injustice of South Carolina 
planters towards freedmen in their employ; one ask- 
ing the President for any report of the Judge Advo- 
cate General as to the grouods on which Jefferson 
Davis, C. C. Clay, S. R. Mallory and D. S. Yates, are 
held in confinement, and another inquiring why J. 
Davis has not been tried for treason ; instructing the 
Committee on Territories to inquire ioto the expedi- 
ency of reporting a bill to repeal the act organizing 
the Territory of Utah, and to attach part of said Ter- 
ritory to Nevada, and the remainder to other contign- 
ous Territories ; instructing the Committee of Ways 
and Means to inquire into the expediency of repealing 
the internal revenue tax on paper, and all Bibles, 
festaments and other religious works and school 
books used in colleges and academies; instructing 
the Committee on the Disirict of Columbia to inguire 
imto the expediency of commiifing to a commission, 
appointed by the President with consent of the Sen- 
ate, such powers of the municipal government of 
Washington as relate to police, sanitary regulations, 
streets and other matters affecting the health or com- 
fort of members of the government; asking the 
President for all proclamations by bimselt or Pro- 
visional Governors, and other information relating to 
the subject of reconst:uction ; directing the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings to examine the condition 
of the Presidential mansion, as regards health and 
suitability fur residence, and if not suitable, whetber 
grounds proper as to extent and locality can be bad 
elsewhere, to erect a suitable mansion ; instructing 
the Judiciary Committee to inquire into the expedi- 
eacy of amending the naturalization laws 80 ag to 
require that all persons, before taking the oath to 
support tbe Constitution, shail be able to read said 
Constitution intelligently ; and also the same Com- 
mittee to inquire as to the propriety of so amending 
the law as to allow atiorueys to practice without 
taking the test oath, on equal footing with othe? pro- 
fessions. Conkliog of New York, offered a resvlution, 
which was referred to the Committee on Reconstruc- 
tion, that an amendment of the Constitution should 
be submitted to the States for ratification, apportion- 
ing Representatives »nd direct taxes among the 
States according to the population, provided that 
whenever in any State civil or political rights or 
privileges shall be denied or abridged on account of 
race or color, all persons of sucb race or color shall 
be excladed from the basis of representation. 

The President transmitted to Congress, on the ! 2th, 
a message, with documents reccived by him from 
the Senators elect for Colerado, in}which be states 
that under an act of Congress of 1864, a convention 
formed a State Constitution, which, when submitted 
to the people, was rejected. In 1865, a second con- 
vention, called by committees of the several politi- 
cal parties in the Territory, framed avother Cousti- 
tution, which was ratified by a vote of the people. 
As the proceedings in the second instance differed in 
time and mode from those specified in the act of 
Congress, he has declined to issue the proclamation 
declaring Oolorado a State, authorized by that act, 
and submits the question to Congress for its action. 





